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MORAL TALE. 





For the Companion. 
THE PINK DRESSES. 

The setting sun was pouring its cheering 
rays upon the world in general,and upon the 
faces of a group of young girls in particu- 
lar, as they slowly walked down the street 
ofa busy town, on their way home from 
school. They seem to be earnestly dis- 
cussing something, for now they all stop 
and cluster around one fair, laughing face, 
as she gaily says, 

«Jam glad we are to have this exhibi- 
tion, for I am sure I shall exhibit my own 
stupidity in a most delightful and edifying 
manner. As for you, little Kitty quiet, 
you will make a splendid impression upon 
the assembled world, of course. Who 
would think such a modest little thing could 
chatter so fast when French or Latin verbs 
are the texts, or discuss so fluently the 
subtleties of Philosophy when Bacon or 
Wayland introduces the matter !” 

Kitty blushed and laughed, as she 
pleasantly said, ‘‘ You have never felt the 
need of learning all these things in order 
to teach them yourself sometime, as Ihave, 
dear Carry. Besides, you make people} 
forget that such things as Arithmetic and 
Grammar ever existed, when they look at 
you.” 

“ Just hear her, girls,” retorted Carry, 
“she would give the impression that I 
never even speak properly, or know if the 
sthopman should give me three cents 
change or four,—well, I know I am a 
down-right dunce, and so good-bye to you 
al, and you dear little saucy Kitty give} But Mrs. Lane noticeda slight tremu- 
mea kiss quick—now good-night,” and |lousness in her voice, so she asked, ** Do 
the graceful little creature waved her hand | you think they will dress much? Do the 
tsshe turned the corner, and was out of| girls talk about it ?’ 
sight ina moment. The rest of the girls; ‘* Why yes, mamma, all who can are to 
soon separated on their several ways home. | dress in pink. Carry Brown is to have a 
Kitty turned down a narrow lane, and was | beautiful pink silk, and Jenny Howe a 
toon within her mother’s neat cottage.—| silk barege, and almost all the girls some 
As she entered the little sitting-room, her| kind of a pretty pink dress. But, dear 
mother looked up from her work—vest| mama, I don’t want you to think of it one 
making, and said, “You are later than | minute. 
usual, dear, are you not ?” 

“Yes,mamma. We are to have an ex- | 


vests, and give your poor eyes a vagenE 
time,” and Kitty’s soft brown eyes grew 
liquid, as she gazed into her mother’s.— 





mother and daughter. 

“ But, Kitty dear, what about your 
dress? I fear I cannot get you anything 
new, and your old brown muslin is hardly 
fit for such an occasion as that.” 

‘** Never mind about that, mother,” said 
Kitty, ‘1 shall not worry about it at all. 
I know I can’t have a new dress, but I can 
and will have perfect recitations.” 














Surely when we are so favored 
in my being able to attend this school, and 
enjoy such advantages, we should not 
hibition in‘our school in a fortnight from |complain because I cannot dress richly.” 

to-day, and the one who appears best in “My dear,” said Mrs. Lane, as she 
everything, is to have a beautiful copy of| arose and laid aside her work, for Kitty 
Virgil as prize, and more and better than | by this time had their little table neatly 
that, Monsieur Deblois has offered to give | laid, and the fragrant tea invited the weary 
squarter’s tuition in French, free, to the|toiler to partake of its refreshment, “I 
one who bears off the palm in French re- | fear that I am indeed ungrateful. I should 
titation, conversation, rather, as we shall | grieve for no privations when I am blessed 
not know beforehand what he will talk} with such a contented and dutiful child. 





|kind.” 
dress in pink, Laura ?” 


bee perfect was the love between this|the girls have talked it all over and agreed 
to 


Laura, and so is your blue barege. 
really don’t feel as if I could afford to get 
you another dress this summer. 
ry; but you know, Laura, that I am oblig-|length arrived. Kitty woke very early, |and Mr. Jones very kindly offered to pay 
ed to deny myself many things I need to|and immediately arose, as she wished to|me in advance for making that handsome 
| allow you to attend this school, and dress|read over the theme she was to present,|white vest, it being a very difficult and 
and look at some points in her French nice job, and they in haste for it; so I 
Grammar, before she went down stairs to | went back and bought my dress. . 


you as I do. 
own choice, and I think you should be 
contented with it.” 
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AFRICAN LIONESS AND CUBS. 

‘Does Miss Elton wish you tojher mother. Kitty used to wonder what 
made her mother so sleepy mornings all 
at once. She began to fear that she was 
ill, or tired out at least, and she longed 
more earnestly than ever to gain the prizes, 
that she might the sooner be in the way 
of relieving her mother of the burden of 
her support. 


**No, mamma, not that I know of; but 
” 


“Your white muslin is very pretty, 


1 


baisted into the neck, and near it lay new 
white stockings and pretty slippers, and a 
cunning little pink and white fan, (a 
hitherto unknown luxury to poor saving 
little Kitty,) lay on a stand near. Her 
mother had followed her up stairs, and was 
now standing looking at her, with her eyes 
actually full of tears, as she saw the speech- 
less wonder and delight of Kitty, who as 
in a vision saw her own success sure, now 
that she would have nothing to distract 
her attention from her duties. Kitty was 
a true heroine, for she had a most sensi- 
tive nature, and dreaded exceedingly be- 
ing remarked upon, as she knew full well 
her old shabby dress would cause her to 
be at the exhibition. Suddenly she ran 
up to her mother and sobbed out, ‘* Now, 
Mama, I know why you have looked so 
sleepy lately, you have been sitting up to 
make my dress ; but how did you get the 
money for it ?” 

‘** While you are dressing I will tell you, 
dear. You know I felt very badly the first 
night you spoke of the exhibition, and I 
determined that you should have a new 
dress if I could honestly earn one. That 
very day I noticed this pretty piece of 
pink at a shop window, and going in found 
it was only aninepenny chintz. One dol- 
lar and a quarter would buy it, so I begged 
Mr. Brown not to sell it till I came back. 








Iamsor-| The morning of the eventful day at 


The blue barage was your) 


prepare breakfast. 
‘* Oh dear, mamma, then I won't go. still sleeping when she did so. 


I 
shan’t be fit to be seen. I in blue, “a 


all the rest in pink—I declare it is too|Then she went out into the little garden dress when you were at school. 
bad!” and the little girl threw herselfjand gathered a few rose-buds and forget- | Say one word, my child. I have not en- 
upon the lounge, and burst into a pasgion|me-nots to ornament her hair with. Just | joyed anything so much since your father 
as she entered the house again, her moth- died. Here, let me twine this little white 

“‘ Mamma,” said little Harry, softly, “ do|er came down stairs, still rubbing her eyes, | rose in your hair, and this little bunch of 
btiy Laura a new dress, and I will wear|and looking very dull, yet there was an forget-me-nots in the bosom of your dress 
my old jacket all summer—I can keep it|expression of more than usual pleasure on | —it is prettier than a mosaic any day, 


of tears. 


nice, and you know mammait is no matter|her face as she bade Kitty good-morning, 
how I look, Idon’t care ; but Laura ought and gratefully inhaled the rich fragrance 
to look pretty.” of the fresh blossoms. 

Mrs. Smith dropped a tear on her little] “ How good our Heavenly Father is,” 
son’s eager face, as she stooped to kiss said she, ‘* to give us these lovely flowers 
him, and whispered, ‘* She shall have it, —prettier far than gold or jewels. You 
dear.” But in her own heart she deter-|must let me braid your hair, daughter, and 
mined that herself, not her generous little|Place these buds in it—they will look 
boy, should be the loser by it. She would sweetly.” 
resign the cherished idea of a new bonnet} Kitty thought her mother looked flush- 
this season; her old straw should go tojed and excited, and inquired tenderly, 


Then I went over to the clothing store, 
and found that I could have extra work, 


Since 


She left her mother | then I have had to be pretty smart, to ful- 
When all | fil my regular engagements and do the ex- 
was ready, Kitty awaked her mother. |tra work too, besides the making up of the 


Do not 


—there, that will do,” and with a tender 
| pride Mrs. Lane led her Kitty to the little 
mirror, that she might see for herself how 
prettily she looked. 
** Oh, dearest mother, how can I thank 
you enough ?” was all Kitty could say. 
**Come now, we. will go down to break- 
fast. Here is a large apron to keep your 
dress from soiling. Let me wait on you 
to-day, my child.” 
Kitty followed her mother down stairs, 


tbout. Won't it be splendid, mother >” | 
and the face of the young girl was flushed, 
as if the excitement of the scene were al- 
ready upon her. 

“ And does my daughter think she will 
be the victor?” inquired Mrs. Lane quiet- 
ly. 

“ Oh, [hope so, dear mamma, for then I 
thall not have to buy a Virgil, and you 
mil be saved that five dollars for my 
French. Indeed, mamma,” she added, 
“Thave made up my mind that if I do not 
get the prize, I shall beg you to allow me | 
to drop my French lessons for the present. 
Ithink I could go on by myself now, §0 
48 not to lose much, and by and by, when 
Madam Fortune smiles, I can resume them 
again. But still, I do want to go on with 








gain so fast with him. 
teach myself before long.” 


taid Mrs. Lane, smiling, “ do you not?” 





Monsieur, he is such a fine teacher, and I| to be given in school, ‘* And mother,” she 
I do so hope I can | added, ‘* I must have a new dress to wear. 








But I cannot forget what I once hoped to|the never-tired bleachery once more. 

do for you when you should be of the age} We will not say that our little friend 
you now are—what hopes your dear father| Kitty had no thought or feeling about her 
had for you. When his riches took to 
themselves wings and flew away, his chief 
concern was on account of the difference it 
would make to his ‘ dear little pet,’ as he 
always called you. But what seems sad 
to us, may to the eye of our Heavenly 
Father be seen to be the highest good. I 
will try and trust him more fully.” 

While Mrs. Lane and Kitty are enjoy- 
ing their evening meal together, let us 
take a peep at another tea-table in the 
same village. At that too were seated a 
widowed mother and her daughter, and a 
little boy of seven years. Laura had been 
telling her mother all about the exhibition 


necessity of looking shabby at the exhibi- 
tion, cheerfully and freely, and by no word 
or sign did her mother know she cared at 
all about it, except that slight tremble in 
her voice, when she said, ‘*‘ Never mind, 
mamma.” She studied even more intensely 
than usual, but she observed rigidly her 
tule of retiring early, that she might rise 
early; thus giving her nerves rest and 
quiet when the time came for it, and re- 
ceiving the benefit of the fresh morning 
air and clear sunlight, instead of battling 
with nervous fatigue, and the chill and 
damp of the evening air, as most students 








All the girls are going too—all who can 


“You forget, dear, how young you are,” afford it, at least. I don’t suppose Kitty|do. So that at the end of the fortnight of 
Lane will have one, if she wears nothing|extra work, instead of the pale, anxious 
‘ Why, mamma, Tam almost fifteen, and| but her old brown muslin. But Carry|faces which many presented, Kitty was as 
the time goes so fast, you know, and then, | Brown, and Ellen Mason are going to have|fresh and bright as ever. 
mamma, you may throw aside those bright | pink silks, and all the rest pink of some 


‘Are you well this morning, mamma?” | and they eat their simple meal in gladness 


of heart. 


If Kitty was busy all this time, so was 


“* Yes dear, quite well, I thank you.” 


Then, as they together knelt 


“Your eyes look so heavy, mamma,” |and craved a blessing for the day, and 


matter? Surely you are ill!” said Kitty, 
turning quite pale. 
“No, my love, notill, only a little tired 
with setting up later than usual last even- 
ing. And now Kitty please go up and 
dress yourself for school before breakfast. 
I shall enjoy it so much better if you do.” 
Kitty thought her mother never had 
seemed so strange before, and went up 
stairs with a slow and anxious step, pon- 
dering what in the world made her mother 
so anxious that-she should put on her old 
brown dress so long before the time. She 
had just as lief not think about it till ne- 
cessary. What was it that made her start 
and utter an exclamation of surprise, as 
she entered her room? There on a chair 


lay a beautiful delicate pink dress, neatly 
made, all ready to put on—the white ruche 


























old faded dress. She did think of it at|persisted Kitty, anxiously, and her wonder | trust for the future, they felt that what- 
first, and even shed a few tears over it injand alarm increased tenfold when her} ever should betide them in life, they hada 
the vain attempt to improve its appear-|usually quiet, sad mother burst out laugh- | sure haven of rest above—that their hearts 
ance. But she submitted to the hardljing. ‘‘ My dearest mother, what is the|were united to fear His name. 


Kitty had now to hurry off. Her moth- 
er was to follow in about an hour. Just 
as she was leaving the house her mother 
called her back and softly said, ‘‘ My dear, 
I hope that if you should not win the prizes 
to-day, you will not feel too much disap- 
pointed. It is very possible you may not, 
no matter how well prepared you are, and 
remember, dear, that nothing can make 
me feel really sad but your own sadness. 
Now go, and God bless my love.” 

When Kitty entered the school-house 
gate, she perceived a group of girls with 
their backs toward her, busily ornament- 
ing each other with flowers and green 
sprigs, and of course talking very fast.— 
Kitty, as she slowly and lightly approach~ 
ed them, could not help hearing their re- 





marks. ‘ Well, well,” said Carry Brown, 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 











“ Ttell you that if she does wear her old|¢xertions to make the declining years of 
dress, she will look better than any of the | her mother comfortable and pleasant, she 
rest of us, with her glorious eyes and| Often took a look at it as it hung safely 
splendid hair, and then her beautiful recita- | @way 17 her little closet. And when at 
tions! Do you not suppose I would give last that mother was taken from her, and 
this silk dress, and this lace and ruffling laid in the grave, more precious than gold 
if I could only appear as well as she will ?” | °F jewels to the heart of the lonely one, 

Laura Smith looked very cross just then, | W48 that simple pink dress. A. H. C. B. 
as she muttered, “She thinks nobody 
knows anything bet Kitty Lane—there 
she is now, all dressed in pink too, I de- 
elare. Dear me, that’s too bad !” 

Poor Laura was very jealous of Carry’s 
love for Kitty, and considered as a per- 
sonal affront that she, not herself, was the 
chosen friend of the rich man’s daughter. 





THE FAMILY. 





For the Youth’s Companion. 
THE LION. 
The cut on the first page represents an 
African lioness and her young. ‘She is a 
fierce and yet a noble looking animal, and 





tlon, I found that the large, round, hairy- 
headed visitors were lions ; and retreated 
on my hands and feet towards the other 
side of the pool, when coming to my wag- 
on-driver, to inform him of our danger, 
found him looking, with no little alarm, 
in an opposite direction, and with good 
reason, as no fewer than two lions, with a 
cub, were eying us both, apparently as un- 
certain about us as we were distrustful of 
them. They appeared, as they always do 
in the dark, twice the usual size. We 
thankfully decamped to the wagon, and 
sat down to keep alive our scanty fire, 
while we listened to the lion tearing and 
devouring his prey. When any of the 
other hungry lions dared to approach, he 
would pursue them for some paces, with 
a horrible howl, which made our poor ox- 


— 








structed her to pray, nor even set an ex- 
ample by praying with my family. 

he child seeing me waiting for her to 
begin, put her hands together, and lifting 
her eyes up to heaven, breathed the sweet- 
est prayer I ever heard. 

This was too much for me; the knife 
and fork dropped from my hands, and I 
gave vent to my feelings in tears. (Here 
a pause ensued, and he appeared much 
affected. On recovering himself he con- 
tinued, 

I inquired who had thus instructed the 
child. The mother informed me, the good 
people at the chapel next door; and the 
child never would go to bed, nor rise in 
the morning, without kneeling down to 
pray for herself and her dear father and 
mother. 














“Why Kitty!” exclaimed Carry, now 
for the first time perceiving her presence, 
‘* How very pretty you look, my dear! I 
am so glad you did not wear—” here Carry 


with her little ones playing around her, 
both form a group by no means unpleasant 
to look upon. The lioness is as fondly 
devoted to her young as the most affec- 
To be 


en tremble, and produced anything but 
agreeable sensations in ourselves. We 


|myself or my children. 


Ah! thought I, and I never prayed for 








I entered the 














iieiiiedicimid 
* No ma’am, I never feel hungry noy 
I sometimes think mother feeds me whe, 
I sleep, though I don’t remember it Whe, 
Iam awake. I only knowI don’t With ty 
eat now, since my sister died.’ 

* Did you feel very sad ? 

*I felt very big in my throat, and] 
thought I was choked, but I did’nt ey, 
bit, though I felt very lonely at night fo 
a while ; but I’m glad she’s up there nog: 

‘ Who told you you were going to dig? 

‘Nobody, but 1 am. Perhaps I'll gp 
before Christmas.’ 

I could not endure that, .and tried » 
make him stay, but he would run and tel] 
Mrs. Brown what good luck he had my 
with. He bade me guod day again chee. 
fully, and went out into the cold yj 
while I could only say, * God be with yoy, 
my child !’ 

He never came again, though I looky 








|had reason for alarm, lest any of the six| chapel in the evening for the first time,|for himevery day. At length, about Ney 
and continued to attend the means of grace Year’s day, I went to the place he calle 


|lions we saw, fearless of our small fire, 
might rush in among us. ‘The two Baro- 


The Lord having awakened me to} 


stopped and blushed up to the roots of her 
lovely auburn hair. 

‘* My old brown muslin, Carry? Well, 
I expected to till this morning; but mamma 
had prepared a surprise for me; was she 
not very kind ?”’ and Kitty took her friend’s 
arm, and they Stole off alone, that she 
might pour into her sympathizing ear the 
story of her mother’s love and labor for 
her pleasure. 

‘** I am so glad, dear,” said Carry. ‘* Do 
you know I wanted awfully you should 
have a new dress like the rest of us, and 
I wanted to beg you to let me give you 
one, just as if I was your sister; but I 
was afraid yourmamma would not be pleas- 
ed. But there is the bell,—come, let us 
go in—you to glory, I to shame.” 

“Only think,” said Laura, to Helen 
Brown, as they were going up stairs to the 
school-room, “ Kitty’s dress is nothing 
but calico, after all.” 

** No matter if it isn’t,” said Helen, ‘* it 
looks as pretty as any one’s, it is so deli- 
cate, and fits so neatly. 
has got it.’ 

Laura bit her lips, and smiled a bitter 
smile, but said no more. y 


I am so glad she 


The room rapidly filled. The exercises 
eommenced. There were many in the 
school that day who did themselves and 
their teachers high credit, but one slight, 
dark-eyed girl surpassed them all. Not 
one blunder, not one mistake did she make. 


tionate mother you can imagine. 
sure her attentions are peculiar, and no 
doubt some of our readers would think 
them rather too rough for comfort, were 
they in the place of her cubs; but never- 
theless, in her way she is as considerate 
and careful of her little ones as your 
mother is of you. She would die to de- 
fend them from injury, and with the most 
jealous watchfulness she guards them 
until they are strong enough to defend and 


there. 
longs were grudging the lion his fat meal, | a sense of my danger, through the instru- | 
and would now and then break the silence | mentality of a dear child, I am now seck- | 


anticipated would have afforded them 
many a draught of luscious milk. Before 
the day drwned, having deposited nearly 
the whole of the carcase in his stomach, 
he collected the head, backbone, parts of 
the legs, the paunch, which he emptied of 
its contents, and the two clubs which had 
been thrown at him, and walked off, leav- 


poor sinners, of whom I am the chief.’ 





SCRAPS FOR YOUTH. 


THE YOUNG PEDDLER. 
One rainy afternoon, in the earlier part | 








take care of themselves. 

The habits of the lion have been often 
described, and our readers for this reason 
are probably familiar with them. There} 
is something about the animal, however, | 
which, notwithstanding he is a beast of | 
prey, is attractive, and descriptions of him | 
are always read with interest by young] 
and old. We wish we had the space, we | 
should be happy to give several descrip- 
tions of thrilling adventures with this | 
King of the forest, but we have only room 
for one or two. 


ing nothing but some fragments of bones, 
and one of my balls, which had hit the 
carcase instead of himself. 

* When it was light we examined the spot, 
and found, froma the foot-marks that the 
lion was a large one, and had devoured 
the cow himself. I had some difficulty in 
oelieving this, but was fully convinced by 
the Barolong’s pointing out to me that 
the foot-marks of the other lions had not 
come within thirty yards of the spot, two 
jackals only had approached to lick up any 
little leavings. ‘The men pursued the 
tracks to find the fragments, where the 
|lion had deposited them, while he retired 
|to a thicket to sleep during the day. I 
ite ‘ : |had often heard how much a large, 
missionary in Southern Africa, remarks | lion would eat, but nothing less than a 
that he was frequently troubled by lions|demonstration would have convinced me 
prowling around his encampment by night. | that it was possible for him to have eaten 
On one occasion, after having halted for|®!! the flesh of a good heifer, and many of 

; = | the bones, for scarcely a rib was left, and 
. : | even some of the marrow-bones were brok- 
wearied oxen to drink and to graze. Oxen en as if with a hammer. 
are used by travellers in Southern Africa | 
as beasts of burden, instead of horses.—| 


Mr. Moffat and his party had stopped upon | 


Rev. Mr. Moffat, in his journeys as a 


the day, his assistants turned loose their 


THE LITTLE ONE IS DEAD. 
Smooth the hair and close the eyelids, 








Her voice was low, but it was so clear and 
distinct that it could be easily heard all 
over the farge, crowded room. The French 
recitations passed off with great eclat, but 
in them also Kitty bore off the palm of 
superiority. 


that Mademoiselle Kitty was not born im- 
mediately under the Tuilleries.” 
At the close of the exhibition, the judges 


with one accord awarded the first prize in |young cow that had not been fastened 
Latin and English, to Miss Kitty Lane; | with the rest, and dragged her at once to| 
and Monsieur Deblois, with his best bow | the distance of thirty or forty yards. 
and flourish, announced that he should | travellers 








As her teacher, Monsieur| xen, and brought them to the wagon, to| 
Deblois said, “‘ One could hardly believe which they fastened them with strong | 





Let the window curtains fall ; 
With a smite upon her features, 
She hath answered to the call. 
Let the children kiss her gently, 
As she lies upon the bed; 
God hath called her to his bosom, 
And the little one is dead. 


A SAILOR’S STORY. 
All was quiet until after dark, | I have been a sailor from a , early 
aye, and never thought about religion, or 
when all at once the whole of the oxen| +}. concerns of my soul, until my return 
started to their feet. A lion had seized a |from my last voyage. My home, where I 
have resided eighteen years, is at a village 
| near Workington, in a small cottage, the 
r next to a neat chapel; but the people who 
The | ; , ape 
go to this chapel being ridiculed by the 


19 . = 
the | neighbors, I never would venture inside 


the margin of a pool. On examining the | 
edges of the pool he found the tracks of| 
lions. This was uncomfortable, but it| 
was nearly dark, and therefore too late to | 
proceed further. So they collected their 





thongs. 


could distinctly hear 


consider it his peculiar felicity to be al-|lion tearing the animal and breaking the |the door, nor suffer my family to do so, if 
lowed the honor of calling such a remark-| bones, while its bellowings were most|I could prevent it. 


able young lady his pupil, without being 
obliged to think for an instant of such a 
poor miserable thing as money connected 
with it at all!” 

Kitty’s pale face was rosy enough by 
shis time, but as she glanced to the spot 
where her mother sat, she saw on her face 
such a look of delight, that the tears 
sprang into her eyes, and she gladly turn. 
ed away to see her friend Carry receive 
the prize for being the best elocutionist 
in the school, and Helen, for the second 
place in Mathematics. Some smaller 
prizes were awarded, and then the assem- 
bly dispersed. 

Poor Laura went home and tore off her 
beautiful and expensive silk berage, the 
making of which, with its flounces and 
ruffles, had taken up almost every minute 
of the time which should have been spent 
on her lessons, and the showyness of 
which only called the more attention to 
the sad blunders which 


| 


| 


pitiful. It was too dark to see any object | I usually sailed out of Liverpool. Dur- 
half the distance, but Mr. Moffat fired | "8 the winter the vessel is laid up. At 

4 é those times I return for a few weeks to 
again and again at the spot where the de- | 


|my family. 
vouring jaws of the lion were heard. He| bheles asmall family, and the times 


replied with tremendous roars, and at| pressing rather hard upon us, during my 
length made a rush towards the wagon.— | absence last summer, my wife, endeavor- 
We give the remainder of the account in| ing to save a little, sent my eldest girl, 
Sty. Walia eu words: jabout six years of age,,to the Sabbath- 
|school established at the chapel. My 
The two Barolongs [natives] engaged | stay when at home being generally of short 
to take firebrands, advance a few yards,| duration, my wife might suppose it would 
and throw them at him, so as to afford me| be no difficult matter to keep me in ignor- 
a degree of light, that I might take aim, | ance of the circumstance. 

the place being bushy. They had scarce-| I came from my last voyage before 
ly discharged them from their hands, when | Christmas, and went home. 
the flame went out, and the enraged ani-| when I arrived, I had not the opportunity 
mal rushed towerds them with such swift- | of seeing my eldest girl until the following 
ness, that I had barely time to turn the} day. 

gun and fire between the men and the lion, At dinner time, when we had sat down, 
and providentially the ball struck the i began to eat what was before me, with- 
ground immediately under his head, as we | out ever thinking of my heavenly Father, 
found by examination the following morn-| who had provided my daily bread; but 








she made every was now the opinion of all that we had 


ing. From this surprise he returned, | glancing my eye toward my little girl, of 
growling dreadfully. The men darted| whom I was doatingly fond, I observed 
through some thorn-bushes, with counte-| her to look at me with astonishment. Af- 
nances indicative of the utmost terror. It! ter a moment’s pause, she asked me in a 
serious and solemn manner— 


step of the way; and with a remark of a/ better let him alone if he did not molest 
lady, Carry’s mother, which she overheard | ¥ 
in passing, “ How foolish for that Mrs. 
Smith to dress her little girl so splendidly 
and go herself with such an old shabby 
bonnet,” to complete her mortification. 
Kitty never allowed her pink dress to 
wear out. She wanted it always as a me- 
mento of her mother’s love, and when in 
after years she was enabled by her own 


8. 

Having but a scanty supply of wood to 
keep up a fire, one man crept among the 
bushes on one side of the pool, while I 
proceeded for the same purpose on the 
other side. J had not gone far, when, 
looking upward to the edge of the small 

asin, I discerned between me and the sky 
four animals, whose attention appeared to 
We directed to me, by the noise I made in 
| breaking a dry stick. On closer inspec- 








‘ Father, do you never ask a blessing 
before eating ?” 

Her mother observed me to look hard 
at her, and hold my knife and fork motion- 


conviction, which struck me like light- 
ning.) Apprehending some reproof from 
me, and wishing to pass it by in a trifling 
way, said: 

‘Do you say grace, Nanny.’ 

My eyes were still rivetted upon the 
child, for I felt conscious I had never in- 





less, (it was not anger; it was arush of 


of autumn, I heard a low knock at my | 
back door, and, upon opening it, found a} 


peddler. 


they never have anything I want, and I| 
don’t like the faces that belong to most of 
them, especially those of the strong men 
who go about with little packages of 
coarse goods, and I always close the door 
upon them, saying to myself—lazy. 

This was a little boy, and he was pale 
jand wet, and looked so cold, I forgot he 
| was a peddler, and asked him to come in 
|by the fire. I thought he appeared as 
| though he expected I was going to buy 
| something, for he commenced opening his 
| box, but I had no such intention. He 





hungry | lookedeup in my face very earnestly and| 


sadly, when I told him to warm himself 
by the fire, and that I did not wish to 
| purchase anything. He rose slowly from 
his seat, and there was something in his 
air which reproached me, and I detained 
him to inquire why- he was out in the rain. 
He replied : 

‘I am out every day, and can’t stay in 
for a little rain; besides, most peddlers 
stay at home then, and I can sell more on 
rainy days.’ 

* How much do you earn in a day?’ 

‘Sometimes two shillings, sometimes 
one, and once in a while I get nothing all 
day, and then, ma’am, I am very tired. 

Here he gave a quick, dry cough, which 
startled me. 

* How long have you had that cough ?” 

*I don’t know, ma’am.’ 

* Does it hurt you ?” 

* Yes, ma’am.’ 

‘ Where does your mother live ?’ 

‘In heaven, ma’am,’ said he, unmoved. 

* Have you a father ?” 

* Yes, ma’am, he is with mother,’ he re- 
plied in the same tone. 

‘ Have you any brothers or sisters ?’ 

‘I have a little sister but she went to 
mother about a month ago.’ 

* What ailed her ?’ 

‘She wanted to see mother, and so do 
I, and I think that’s why I cough so.’ 

‘ Where do you live ?’ 

* With Mrs. Brown, in N Street.’ 

‘Does she give you any medicine for 
| your cough ?” 

‘Not doctor’s medicine—she is too 
poor, but she makes something for me to 
take.’ 


‘ 











e. 
Will you take something if I give it to 
| you.” 


| home. 








Mrs. Brown was there, but 
the little pilgrim! his weary feet were x 
rest, and never more would his gent) 


with a deep sigh, and expressions of re-|ing him with all my heart; and truly can} knock be heard at the doors of those, 
gret that such a vagabond lion should|I say, I am happy in the thought that| like myself, forgot the necessity and sten 
have such a feast on their cow, which they | ‘ Jesus Christ came into the world to save | want that often sent about these wande. 


ers from house to house; and their ep. 
ployment might be far more unseemlyj» 


|them than annoying to us. 





THE COUNTERFEIT SHILLING, 

Dick Manning went into Mr. Ashton 
store, where his cousin, Thomas Downy, 
was looking over some coins. 

‘ There, Dick,’ said he, shoving a piete 


Now, peddlers are a great vex-|of money towards him on the counter, 
ation to me; they leave the gates open, |‘ there's a counterfeit shilling; you may 


have that.’ 

‘How do you know it is counterfeit? 
asked Dick; ‘ it looks real.’ 

‘Look sharp, and you will see it hasa 
yellowish, brassy look, which real silye 
never has—silver is white.’ 

‘ But it will pass,’ said another boy; 
‘somebody passed it to you, why don't 
you pass it on somebody ?” 

* Because, if one fellow cheats, it is no 
reason why I should,’ answered Thomas 
Downs. 

‘ Well, what shall I do with it?’ asked 
Dick, balancing it on his forefinger. 

‘Do anything you please except pass 
it,’ answered Thomas, and presently Dick 
pocketed the piece, and went out of the 
store. He showed it to several of the 
boys, and none of them guessed it was 
counterfeit until he told them. 

* Come. treat us on it,’ cried Henry Mor 
s. 

‘No, no: it is against the law to pass 
counterfeit money; if he does he'll get 
taken up,’ shouted four or five of the boys. 

Dick kept it a great while in his pocket, 
but how often when he passed the confee- 
tionary at the shop windows he was tempt 
ed to pass it. ‘They won’t know it’s 
counterfeit,’ he would say to himself:— 
‘ But you know it,’ whispered a still small 
voice. 

One Saturday afternoon, a party of boys 
went down to the Neck, two or thre 
miles from town, to play on the rocks and 
catch crabs. On their return, they passed 
a cluster of small houses, in one of whic 
a poor old woman had kept beer and cakes 
for many years. She was a kind, pleas- 
ant old creature, and as the earnings of 
her little shop helped to maintajn an idiot 
son, people of the town seldom passed by 
there without buying of her, and the chil- 
dren were often sent down with kind 
charities to the good dame. 

*She’s got some chestnuts,’ said the 
boys, looking at the shop window. But 
none of them had any money. 

‘ Dick,’ said Henry Morris, ‘ now’s the 
time to pass your shilling; she'll never 
know it, you may be sure of that.’ 

‘Yes, yes,” said two or three, while the 


ri 





| good joke? 


rest had hastened on; ‘ would it not bea 
Come Dick.’ , 
‘No, it would be mean to cheat this 


| ‘No, ma’am, I thank you; mother took | poor woman,’ said one of the better boys. 


| medicine, and it didn’t help her, though 
| she wanted to stay, and yousee I want to 
| 


| day, ma’am.’ 


what you carry.’ 

He opened his box, and for once found 
what I wanted. Indeed, I didn’t think it 
would have mattered what he had. I 
should have wanted it, for the little ped- 
dler had changed in my eyes—he had a 
father and mother in heaven, and so had 
I. How strange that peddlers had never 
seemed like people—human, soul-filled be- 
How thankful he was, and 
how his great, sunken blue eyes looked 
into mine when I paid him. 

‘You don’t ask me to take any less,’ 
said he, after hesitating a minute. ‘I think 
you must be very rich.’ 

‘Oh, no,’ I replied; ‘I am far from 
that: and these things are worth more to 
me now than I gave you for them. Will 
you come again ?” 

‘Yes ma’am, if I don’t go to mother 
soon.’ 

* Are you hungry ?” 


ings, before. 





Being late | 8°; it would not stop my cough. Good-} 


‘She’s got specs; she.can see for her 
| self,’ said another. 
| Oh, it would be such a good joke, 
|cried Henry Morris ; ‘ besides, the chest 


‘ Wait a minute,’ I said, ‘I want to see| nuts: come, Dick; and here you are sure 


you will never get found out.’ F 

Meanwhile, Dick had drawn the shil 
ling from his pocket, and looked at the 
chestnuts in the window, which the boys 
declared would be such a treat on the rocks. 
The voice within said, ‘ No, Dick; but 
somehow or other the boys’ voices were 
the loudest, and the chestnuts looked 
tempting, and they wanted him to treat, 
and it would pass fora joke. 
went into the shop ; his conscience smote 
him as he entered, but in he went, and 
out he came with a great paper of chest 
nuts, and away he ran, the boys after him; 
nor did he stop till he came to a pile o 
rocks, behind which he threw himself on 
the sand. 

‘ There they are,’ cried he, throwing the 
paper to the boys as soon as they got up 
with him. 

‘ And what did she say?’ they asked. 

‘ She never suspected,’ said Dick. ‘She 


At last Dick 
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"Jooked very mvich pleased, and put it in 
her drawer, and said, ‘ Thank ye, sonny.’ ’ 
The boys set up a shout of laughter, but 
MBies-did not join it. I do not know how 
they en)xegi their chestnuts, but I do 
know that when Dick’s mother asked him 
about the excursion he told her nothing 
‘about them; and after he went to bed, it 
did not appear such a good joke, after all, 
to cheat a poor old woman out of her 
chestnuts. ‘Turn it which way he would, 
the affair had a mean, shabby look, and 
Dick felt very much ashamed of himself. 
The next day, when he went to school, 
Henry Morris met him and asked him to 
do his sums forhim. ‘I can't! I can’t stop 
to!’ answered Dick. 
«But you've got to,’ cried Henry; ‘if 
ou don’t I'll inform against you, and 
you'll have to go to jail for passing coun- 
terfeit money; I will.’ : 
Poor Dick was terribly frightened.— | 
How he wished he was innocent. But as | 
it was, he found himself a bondman to a| 
wicked, idle boy, who kept threatening to 
jnform against him if he did not do as he| 
wished, and Henry’s demands were pretty 





| 








For the Companion. 
THE HAPPY FAMILY. 
It is not found within doors, but in the] ‘Frank, Frank,’ said he to his sleeping 
street. Its members do not consist of brother, * past six o’clock, and a fine star- 
parents, brothers and sisters, or of human light morning.’ eit i 
beings at all; but of creatures of different| , Lat wee Gletie,” ested Boosh, a 0 evens, 
Ai Reo drowsy voice. 
kinds, and opposite natures, such as the| « Very well then, a pleasant nap to you,’ 
dog and the rabbit, the owl and the spar-|said Harry, and down he ran as gay asa 
row, the hawk and the pigeon, the cat and|lark. ae . : 
the mouse, and a general assortment of After finishing his Latin exercise, he 
There is such a 


had time to take a pleasant walk before 

: : i ee : breakfast ; so that he came in fresh and 
family as this exhibited in London. They 
are all in a cage together, and are as con- 


rosy, with a good appetite, and, what was 
tented and happy in each other’s society 


still better, in a good humor. But poor 
Frank, who had just tumbled out of bed 
as any peace-loving boy could desire. The 
cut above, represents trained animals, as 


when the bell rang for prayers, came down, 
looking pale, and cross, and cold, and dis- 
exhibited by a man in the streets of one 
of our cities. He has succeeded to some 


contented. Harry, who had some sly 
extent in taming the bear, dog, and cock, 


drollery of his own, was just beginning to 
rally him on his forlorn appearance, when 
|so that they obey him, and live together 
jin harmony. We selected the cut because 


he recollected his resolution. ‘ Frank 
|it reminded us of the happy family which 


for self-denial,’ and up he jumped, with- 
out farther hesitation. 


guinea-pigs and rats. 


| 
| 
| very 0 
| 
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| 





| 
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During breakfast his father promised 
in the least afraid of those who are their of it occurred to him very often during 
| Sometimes he settles between the ears of sandy, ond Macey wes rather stertied to 
he object by any means to occupy a cor- his whip in the hall, waiting to see the 

stones are quite wet?’ 
shall lie down with the kid,” &c., &c. Do 

Just then his fathrr came in, who look- 
|may profit, my young reader. There are 

, said Harry. 
{pleasant homes, and kind fathers and 

‘But, sir,’ repeated Harry, ‘do you 
seems as if they sometimes desired to do 

‘Yes, Harry,’ said his father, ‘I do 
gratifying to themselves, but it seems to 
| us 

occasion for yourself; I know you have 
Do you know any little boy or girl who 


does not like to be laughed at, especially 
when he is cross,’ thought he, so he sup- 
pressed his joke; and it required some 
| : = ., {self-denial even to suppress a joke. 
|we have mentioned above. ‘The family 
| which we have spoken of as exhibited in|that if the weather continued fine, Harry 
la cage in London, is certainly a remarka- should ride out with him before dinner on 
|ote one. The weak and the timid are not|the grey pony. Harry was much delight- 
ed with this proposal; and the thought 
natural enemies. The sparrow, it is said,|the business of the morning. The sun 
ften uses the head of the owl for alshone cheerily in at the parlor windows, 
footstool, and the meditations of that grave|and seemed to promise fair for a fine day. 
gentleman are not disturbed in the least.|About noon, however, it became rather 
| perceive a few large drops upon the flag- 
| the cat, and puss looks as demure as you|stones in the court. He equipped him- 
|please. The hawk and the pigeon roost/self, nevertheless, in his great-coat at the 
| together, and the dog and the rabbit do|time appointed, and stood playing with 
| ner by themselves. Such a sight must re- — nn onl passing by, said, ‘ My 
|mind the spectator of the passage in the] qeq, boy, I am afraid there can be no rid- 
| Bible commencing with, ‘* The wolf also ing this morning : do you see that the 
shall dwell with the lamb, and the leopard 
‘ Dear mother,’ said Harry, ‘ you surely 
| youremember the remainder of the verse? re nat ee that | om afveid of e hw 
| : . drops of rain; besides, it will be no more 
| Curious as the harmony of this happy|ihan a shower at any rate.” 
| family is, it conveys alesson by which you 
| ed first at the clouds, then at the barom- 
|creatures of a nobler stamp than the in-jeter, and then at Harry, and shook his 
| mates of this cage, who do not live to- a ? a pee 
| gether as pleasantly as they. They have > ee OO Oh SNE SENS 
. ‘I must go, I have business to do ; but 
mothers, but for all this they show a spirit|I believe Harry, it will be better for you 
that seems naturally to belong to the ani-|to stay at home this morning,’ said his 
mals spokenof above. ‘To be sure they father. 
do not bite nor devour each other, but it think it possible, now, that this little 
sprinkling of rain should do me the least 
so. Their ugly words and selfish acts|harm in the world, with my great-coat and 
make them as uncomfortable companions|all ?’ 
as the snarling animals which they very| | s Dis : 
well represent. Their ugliness may be tg that even this sprinkling of rain may 
o you harm, as you have not been quite 
z es well. I think, too, it will be more than a 
that an occasional application of the|sprinkling. But you shall decide on this 
|“ oil of birch,” might cause a change in 
| their feelings, that would possibly end in|some self-command. I shall only tell you, 
|good. Don’t you think so? that your going this morning would make 
your mother uneasy, and that we both 
| would be benefitted by such an applica- pyre <page ag 
| tion ? 


Harry again looked at the clouds, at the 
stones, at his boots, and last of all at his 
kind mother, and then he recollected him- 
self. ‘ This,’ thought he, ‘ is the best op- 
portunity for self-denial that I have had 
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SELF-DENIAL. 


to-day ;’ and he immediately ran out to 


tell Roger that he need not saddle the 
grey pony. 

That night, when the two boys were 
going to bed, Harry called to mind with 
much complacency the instances in which 
he had exercised self-denial, and he was on 
the very point of communicating them to 
his brother Frank. ‘ But no,’ thought he, 
‘this is another opportunity for self-deni- 
al ; I will not say a word about it; be- 
sides, to boast of it would spoil all.’ So 
Harry lay down quietly, making the fol- 
lowing sage reflections :—‘ This has been 
a pleasant day to me, although I have had 
one great disappointment, and done seve- 
ral things against my will. I find that 
self-denial is painful for a moment, but 
very agreeable in the end; andif I go on 
this plan every day, I shall stand a good 


The clock had just struck nine, and 
Harry recollected that his mother had de- 
sired them not to sit up a minute after the 
clock struck. He reminded his brother of 
this order. 

‘Never mind,’ said Frank, ‘here’s a 
famous fire, and I shall stay and enjoy it.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Harry, ‘ here’s a famous fire, 
and I should like to stay and enjoy it ; but 
that would not be self-denial, would it, 
Frank ?” 

* Nonsense,’ said Frank; ‘I shall not 
stir yet. I promise you.’ 

‘Then good-night to you,’ said Harry. 

Six o’clock was the time at which the 
brothers were expected to rise. When it 
struck six this morning, Harry started up ; 
but the air felt so frosty that he had a 








ter, hard sometimes. Indeed, Dick had so} 
der. little confidence in Henry, that he was | 
em: constantly afraid lest the police-officers | 
ly might be at his heels, and he was very 
miserable. Dick despised Henry, but 
guilt made him serve him. } 
7 There was a quarrel about something at 
, recess one day, when one of the boys feel- | 
oa ing angry with Dick, said, ‘ Pooh! a fel-| 
-™ low that would cheat a poor old woman | 
: will do anything.’ 
_ To be twitted in this way was almost} 
me toomuch for poor Dick to bear. He want- | 
” ed to knock the boy down; but, alas, he} 
feit? touched upon truths which Dick had no} 
4 heart to fight for; and now Dick keenly 
nil felt what bad friends bad boys are, for the 
silver very boys who urged him to buy the chest- 
nuts were the first to turn against him. 
bal On his way home he suddenly met his 
don cousin, Thomas Downs. ‘ Hallo,’ said 
Thomas, ‘let us see that shilling I gave 
is no ». ’ +9 . 
aie : ‘Havn’t got it,’ answered Dick, hurry- 
y: 
‘Stop; did you lose it, or give it away ?” 
asked Be «No,’ said Dick. 
‘Well, where is it? You hav’nt passed 
Ba § it? 
f the It was on the end of his tongue to say 
if the ‘No,’ but Dick never lied, and great as the 
a temptation was, he could not lie now.— 
Poor Dick, thus ‘holden with the cords 
ue of sin,’ turned very red, and it seemed ds 
ifthe veins in his face would burst. 
‘ ‘Oh,’ he cried, choking with mortifica- 
“I get tion and grief, ‘ what did you give me that | 
a counterfeit piece for? it has been a tempta- 
ce tio in my pocket ever since. I have 
one passed it, and what shall I do?’ and the 
‘al boy looked wretched. 
os is Thomas was very sorry and surprised, 
elf -— and took him down a lane where they 
mall could talk by themselves. Dick made a 
7 fall confession of what had happened, and 
fb asked what he should do. He thought 
aul heshould rather have it all known, and go 
ks at tojail, than live in such fear of himself 
sed and evefybody else. Thomas told him he 
hia ought to carry a real shilling to the wom- 
1 call a, and own what he had done. 
lei ‘Could I not go and put it under her 
P of door?’ said Dick; ‘it will be just the 
ea same, she’d get it, and not lose by the 
. r counterfeit.’ 
a My ‘Just as well for her,’ said Thomas; 
- kind ‘but as for you, Dick, you know you have 
: me wrong ; and if you are really sorry, 
aid the you want to make clean work of it. Now, 
Bat we like a man: be honest about it: satis- 
fy your conscience as much as you have 
1s the gone against it. Here, take this shilling,’ 
st putting his hand in his pocket, ‘ go down 
neve Bit the woman, own it all, and do works 
‘le the meet for repentance, as the Bible says.’ 
_ ‘be P ‘I will,’ cried Dick, with a freer feeling 
i. than he had had for many a day ; ‘ but it 
« 8 yours !’ 
+ ‘No matter,’ said Thomas, ‘take it. I 
* Le give it to you for my share in your 
si ttoubles ; and it will be a good lesson to 
 soke” to be careful how I put temptation in 
all the pockets of my friends.’ 
fr ‘ide ‘Dick felt badly at the straits he was 
— reduced to, but having done wrong, he was 
shile resolved to repair the wrong like a man, | 
ys the md he did. And when he came out of| 
he boys the old woman’s shop, he ran down to the | 
real teks on the sea-shore and tossed the 
+ ba unterfeit shilling into the waves. 
wn *Now,’ said Dick, ‘I am free again. I 
looked afraid of nobody. May God forgive 
to tress 4y sin, for Christ's sake, and help me ever 
ast Dick odo what is right.’—Child’s Paper. 
re smote 
nt, and ONE THING NOT FROM GOD. 
f chest- “What have we that we have not receiv- 
terhim; el from God?’ asked a teacher in Africa 
, pile of fof his little black pupils. Some were si- 
aself on flent ; some said they had received all from 
‘ Hod. A little black boy stood up and 
wing thé aid, «We all have sin in our hearts 3 and 
y got up fre did not receive that from God!’ 
By whom did sin and death enter into 
ones me world? By whom is sin pardoned? 
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strong inclination to lie down again. ‘ But 


h f leadi h ife.’ 
|no,’ thought he, * here’s a fine opportunity a ee eee 


Taylor. 











my shadow, it flies from me: when I fly 
from my shadow, it follows me. I know 
pleasures are but shadows, which hold no 
longer than the sunshine of my fortunes. 
Lest, then, my pleasures should forsake 
me, I will forsake them. Pleasure most 
flies me when I most follow it. 





AN OFFER TO THE LADIES. 


HE 18ST OF JULY is the commencement of the third 

year of the publication of the LADIES’ VISITOR, a 
monthly paper published in the city of New York. It is 
the cheapest Ladies’ paper published in the world. Each 
number contains an original story, written expressly for 
the Visitor. Its contents for the year will be varied and 
interesting, consieting both of Original and Selected 
Tales, Poetry, Chit-Chat on the Fashions, and Miscellany. 
In the Housekeeper’s Department will be found many 
valuable receipts, sent to us from our correspondents 
from rts of the United States; nor will the little 
folks be forgotten. In short, we hope to make our paper 
a welcome “ Visitor” to every member of the household. 

Terms for the r+ copy, Fifty Cents per year; but, 

as we wish to put the Visitor into the hands of the mil- 
lion, we propose to any who will undertake to procure 
subscribers, to do it on the following conditions, viz. :— 
Collect of each subscriber twenty-five cents ; in this man- 
ner each single subscriber will receive the paper at half 
the advertised rates, and the agent may retain twelve and 
a half cents on each copy for doing the business. 
At this low price, with a little effort, a large list of sub- 
scribers can easily be obtained. Wherever any lady has 
undertaken it, she has never failed of success; it has 
over five thousand subscribers in this city. 

There is not a town in’ the United States, even where 
we do now have subscribers, in which an additional club 
may not readily be obtained. 

Ladies in many places have earned from two to four 
dollars a day, by procuring subscribers on the above con- 
ditions. 
Postage on the Visitor is only six cents a year. 
Specimen copies sent free to all parts of the world. 
To any woman whose health or tastes unfit her for the 
drudgery of woman’s usual work—that of the needle— 
this experiment of canvassing for a Ladies’ paper is well 
worth the trial. 
Direct all communications to 

LAURA J. CURTIS, 

(Care of Curtis & Co.,) 


2340 New York City. 





A NEW QUESTION BOOK. 
ONE THOUSAND 
QUESTIONS AND PROPOSITIONS, 
For the use of 
Sabbath Schools 
AND 
BIBLE CLASSES. 


An entirely new and most valuable work, just issued by 
the American 8. 8. Union. 





HENRY HOYT, 
22—tf No. 9 Cornhill. 


A NEW QUESTION BOOK. 
OULD & LINCOLN, have, in press, and will shortly | 
publish, a new work for Sabbaih Schools, entitled | 
The Harmony Question Book. 

Part Il. on the Four Gospels, intended for Interme- 
diate and Adult Classes in ourSabbath Schools. By Kev. 
8. B. Swarm. 

The plan of ‘the work is new, and it is thought will 
prove very useful and popular. Being free from all 


denominational bias, it may be used by any evangelical 
denomination, 
22 





A SUPERB EDITION OF THE 
Union Bible Dictionary, 
With 200 engravings ; bound in the best style. 62 1-2cents. 


HIS is a new edition of this most useful Bible Diction- 
ary. Itis improved and enlarged with entirely new 
engravings. We have had occasion to examine several 
Bible Dictionaries designed for schools, Bible classes, and 
families, and we have no hesitation in saying that we 
give a decided preference to the one before us. Its ex- 
planations are brief, but clear, specific, and highly satis- 
factory. It abounds, too, with finely executed maps, and 
—— representations of various objects of interest.— 
n short, it appears to us to be just what a Bible Diction- 
ary ought to be. No one, we are sure, will regret having 
purchased it.—(Evang. Rep.) 
HENRY HOYT Agent, 
19—6w No. 9 Cornhill. 


500 AGENTS WANTED TO SELL 
THE 

PRINCE OF THE HOUSE OF DAVID, 

AND OTHER POPULAR WORKS. 


I have about 150 Agents now in the field who are mak- 
ing from 


$25 TO $150 A MONTH. 


There are many persons out of employment, who if they 
had courage to try, could do well for themselves, and do 
the public a great favor by introducing my really excel- 
lent Books. 

Persons out of employment would do well to send for 
my catalogue with terms to Agents which I will send 
Postage paid, on application. 

ADDRESS, 
H. DAYTON, Publisher, 
No, 29 Ann Street, Cor. Nassau, N. Y. 
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DAVIS, WRIGHT & CO., 
SUCCESSORS TO 
WILLIAM P. TENNY & CO. 
CARPETINGS 
Of every variety of fabric and quality, at the LowrsT 
CAS) PRICES. 
CARPET HALL 


Over the Boston & Maine R. R. Station, 
aymarket Square, Boston. 





M4—ly 
BOYS’ 
HATS AND CAPS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
GIRLS’ 


School and Sea Shore Hats—50 cts. to $2,00. 
THE EUGENIE 
Hat ror Lapigs—EntTIne_y New, 
Wholesale and Retail. 
173 & 175 Washington Street, 


W. M. SHUTE 
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LEASE TO READ THIS—EMPLOYMENT. Persons 
out of employment may find that which is both profit- 
able and pleasant, by addressin; 
ROBERT SEARS, Publisher. 
N - 


o. 181 W liam Street, New York. 


6—6mo. 
THE BOYS’ OWN PLACE FOR CLOTH- 
ING. 
OAK HALL ROTUNDA, 


Where the Variety, Style and Prices are such 
as to please every class of purchasers. The One Price 
System being faithfully carried out, affords equal ad- 
vantages to all, in making their selections. 

Orders for Custom Clothing executed at the 
shortest notice, and all garments warranted to suit. 

GEO. W. SIMMONS, PIPER & CO., 
Nos. 32 & 34 North Street, Boston. 








BOYS’ CLOTHING, 
BY G. W. LEACH, 
Corner of Winter and Washington Sts. 


PrLeasuRE.—l see that when I follow; THE MASSACHUSETTS 8.8. SOCIETY 


| AS just added to its list of more than a thousand dif- 
ferent publications, several new and very choice 

books, Among these are the following :— 

ENGLISH NELLIE ; or, Glimpses of Beggar Life. By 
Mrs. E. L, Northrop, author of ‘ Helen Mortimer ; or, 
the Proud Girl reformed,’ '‘ Alice learning to do Good,’ 
‘Letters to Young Communicants, on the Christian 
Walk.’ 340 pp., illustrated with five beautiful new en- 
gravings. Price 50 cents. 

This is an intensely interesting book, which everybody 
should read. 

WALLAMANNUMPS; or, the Triumph of Christian 
Principles. With fine original illustrations. 370 pp. 
40 cents. 

WILLIS HOWARD ; or, Two Secrets well kept. Em- 
bellished with three new engravings. This isa book for 
all the boys and indeed the girls too. 150'pp. 26 cents. 

GEMS FOR SABBATH SCHOOLS. Rev. b 
Kimball, author of ‘ Happy Choice,’ ‘The Awakened 
Sinner,’ and several other ks of the Siciety. 18 
chapters, 230 pp. 33 cents. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF MY NATIVE VILLAGE. 
Wanderer, with illustrations. 108 pp. 22cents. 
HOME SCENES in the Norwood Family, divided into 
17 chapters, with two original engravings. 143 pp. 

nts. 
the author of 


* Eldest Daughter,’ ‘ Beacons and Dochestann:§ * Glean- 
er’s Sheaf,’ &c. Illustrated with three very expressive 
engravings. 122pp.—10 chapters. 23 cents. . 

A FEW LEISURE HOURS. All who love leisure hours 
should read it. 90 pp. 25 cents. 

TWILIGHT HOURS; or, Stories from Mrs. Brown’s 
Scrap Book. For Charlotte and Ellen. But these 
stories are just as good for any other children. 144 pp. 
25 cents. 

TEN MILE STONES in the Life Journey of Jessie Palm- 

° Pp. 25 cents. 

WHERE LIES THE FAULT? or, a word to Christian 
Parents. 72 pp. 16cents, 

MOSES H. SARGENT, Treasurer, 
No. 13 Cornhill, Boston. 


By 


THE DAY OF ADVENTURES. B 
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THE BEST HOME MAGAZINE 
FOR THE UNITED STATES. 
VOLUME XXII—FOR 1857. 
MOTHER’S JOURNAL & FAMILY 
VISITANT. 
EDITED BY 
HISCOX & MRS. MARY 6. 
CLARKE. 
Published by 
SHELDON, BLAKEMAN & CO., 
115 Nassau Street, New York. 


HE MOTHER’S JOURNAL isa Literary and Religious 

Magazine, published monthly. Printed on fine paper, 
with new and beautiful type. Embellished with numer- 
ous elegant and costly Engravings, and with reading 
matter of the first merit, for 


One Dollar a Year!!! 


As a Magazine for the Home and Housetold, the Jour- 
NAL stands unrivalled, and is one cf the oldest and most 
successful published in the country. Each year makes © 
valuable and beautifully illustrated volume, of nearly 
four hundred pages, for ONE DOLLAR. 


CLUBS AND LOCAL AGENTS 
Can have the JourNat on the following liberal 
TERMS 


Six Copies, for One Year, $5,00 | Thirty Copies, 
Ten “ bd 8,00 | Forty “ 


MRS. CAROLINE 0. 


$22,00 
28,00 


“ “ “ 


Twenty 15,00 | Fifty " 
The Money must, however, invariably be paid in advance. 
THE NEW VOLUME 


Will have urusual attractions in the Valuable Reading 
Matter, and Numerous beautiful Embellishments. Let 
Subscribers send in their orders early, and begin with 
the January Number. Back Numbers can be supplied. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


In every Church, Neighborhood, Town and City in the 
United States, Agents are wanted to circulate the Joun- 
NAL, and place it in every family. 

TRAVELLING AGENTS, who furnish satisfactory testi- 
monials of character, will be allowed a liberal commission, 
and receive a certificate of agency. 


DO NOT WAIT 


For anagent, but inclose One Dollar, and forward by 
mail directly. Any mistakes that may occur in forward- 
ing the JourNaL to subscribers or otherwise, will be 
promptly corrected, if we are informed of them. 

WILL YOU, 

Each one to whom the JouRNAL comes, make an effort 
to extend its circulation, by getting up a Club, or secur- 
ing some new subscribers, sending us the names and 
money by mail ? 

Address all communications, simply, but carefully and 
distinctly directed, te “ MOTHEK’S JOURNAL,” 

24 115 Nassau Street, New York. 


EMPLOYMENT FOR THE YEAR. 
THE BEST BOOK FOR AGENTS. 


To Persons out of Employment. 


An elegant Gift for a Father to Present to his Family ! 
Send for one copy, and try it among your Friends ! 2% 
ANTED—Agents in every section of the United States, 
to cireulate SEARS’ LARGE TYPE QUARTO BI- 

BLE, For Family Use—Entitled 
The People’s Pictorial Domestic Bible, 
With about One Thousand Engravings !! 

This useful book is destined, if we can form an opinion 
from the Notices of the Press, to have an unprecedented 
circulation in every section of our wide-spread continent, 
and to have a distinct era in the sale of our works. It 
will, no doubt, in a few years become THE FAMILY 
BIBLE OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE, 

Xp The most liberal remuneration will be allowed to 
all persons who mg pleased to procure subscribers to 
the above. From 50 to 100 copies may easily be circulated 
and sold in each of the principal cities and towns of the 
Union. IT WILL BE SOLD BY SUBSCRIPTION 
ONLY. 

Application should be made at once, as the field 
will soon be occupied. 

XP Persons wishing to act as agents, and do a safe 

business, can send for a specimen copy On receipt of the 
established price, Six Dollars, the PICTORIAL FAMILY 

BIBLE, with a well bound Subscription Book, will be 

carefully boxed, and forwarded per bel hes, at our risk 
and expense, to any central town or village in the United 
States, excepting these of California, Oregon and Texas. 
Register your Letters, and your money will come 
safe. 
Xr In addition to the Pictoral Bible, we publish a 
large number of Illustrated Family Works, very popular, 
pee ph such a high moral and unexceptionable character, 
that while good men may safely engage in their circula- 
tion, they will confera PuBLic BENEFIT, and receive a 

Farr CoMPENSATION for their labor. 

Orders respectfully solicited. 
address the subscriber, (post paid.) 

ROBERT SEARS, 181 William Street, New York. 
0 


For further particulars, 


ANTED, AGENTS To Se.t Street Prats En- 
@RAVINGS, including the beautifully illustrated en- 
graving of the “Lorp’s Prayer and Tay CommManp~ 
MENTS.’’? An active perron, with a small capital, can 
make from $50 to $60 per month. ag ge address 
D. H. MULFORD, 
No. 167 Broadway, New York. 
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NEW JUVENILE BOOKSTORE. 


M. P. TEWKSBURY, 362 Washington Street, Boston 
thankful for the patronage of the last TWELVE 
YEARS, would invite attention to a much enlarged and im- 
preved store at his OLD STAND, where he offers every 
thing in the line of 


BOOKS AND STATIONERY, 


At Wholesale or Retail, on the most Reasonable Terme. 
Particular and constant pains taken in the supply of 


School Books and School Stationery, 
WITH 


JUVENILE AND TOY BOOKS, GAMES, &. 











BOSTON. 


In greater variety than can be found anywhere else. 
tf 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION, 








BOSTON, JULY 9, 1857. 








BIRD KILLING! 

I love the country in the spring of the year, 
with its sweet, fresh air, its beautiful scenery of 
hill and dale, meadow and field, and its buds 
and blossoms: And when the waving grass is 
ripe, and the mower comes with his scythe, 
outs off the clover blossoms, and the sunshine 
egmes out of the clouds and brings the sweet 
fragrance of the new mown hay, my heart 
“ looks through Nature, up to Nature’s God,” 
and I involuntarily exclaim, “ This is an annual 
new creation, the wonderful work of my Heav- 
enly Father!” [low powerful, and good, and 
wise is he—*O that men would praise the 
Lord for his goodness, and for his wonderful 
works to the children of men.” 

But, alas! as Satan brought sin into the gar- 
den of Eden, and tempted Adam and Eve to 
disobey God, so the children of men, the boys, 
surrounded as they are with all this divine in- 
fluence, can and do exhibit a malice and cruelty 
which seems almost satanic. While the beauti- 
ful birds, in a concert of praise to their Maker, 
are singing so joyfully as they fly from tree to 
tree, devouring the worms which destroy the | 
fruit, cruel boys, with malicious and wicked | 
hearts, stone their nests, and destroy their eggs | 
and the innocent birdlings, who are the joy and 
comfort of their parents. If such destructive- 
ness is suffered to go unrebuked in small boys, 
what will be its fruit when increasing years | 
gives them more power of doing evil? Will it 
not be seen in fights, and duels, and murders, 
and end in the state prison and the gallows ?| 
I have walked many summers on Boston Com- | 
mon, and have heard the singing of birds, and | 
seen the racing of the squirrels from tree to | 
tree, and the children feeding them with nuts | 
bought from the poor women who keep them to 
sell there—but I have never seen a bird ora 
squirrel disturbed in their happiness. How | 
can we account for the difference ? 

Bird Feeding.—Some years ago, when in the 
country, | saw something hanging on the limb 
of a tree, im front of a lady’s house. Upon in- 
quiring what it was, she informed me that it 
was a meat-bone, which she hung there for the | 
birds, and that they paid her for it in songs. 1 
was delighted with the kindness and fore- 
thought thus exhibited, which was but a speci- 
men of her benevolent disposition. 

This reminds me of an anecdote which I 
once read, something like this: A gentleman 
was walking in a grave-yard on a hot summer's 
day, when a little girl came with a pitcher and 
poured water into the hollow of a stone near a 
little grave. He asked her why she did so ?— 
She replied, 

* My little sister is buried there—she loved 
to hear the birds sing—and now when they are | 
thirsty, they will come here and drink, and sing 
her some of their pretty songs.” 

Now, children, look on these two pictures of 
bird killing, and bird feeding, and say which 
you like best—which would you rather imitate ? 
Which of the two kinds of treatment would you 
like to receive from others—or show to others 
yourselves ? 

Parents, if you wish your children to be hap- 
py, and to be followers of Him who “ went 
about doing good,” repress early and persever- | 
ingly every indication of a cruel disposition, | 
and encourage every benevolent thought and 
action. Ww. 











FLOWEBRBS. 
What are you looking at so earnestly ?” | 
said a lady to Mrs. Payson, the mother of Rev. | 
Dr. Payson. | 
“I am admiring the wonderful wisdom, | 
power, and goodness of God, as seen in this| 
beautiful flower,” (a fleur-de-lis.) | 
A walk around “Waban Park,’ at Newton | 


Corner, now that the flower gardens of the ele- | ®8t tears shed are those of penitence. Some of 
| the noblest steps trod are those which return 


gant residences there, are in full bloom, has 
recalled this anecdote. The great variety of 
flowers, from the fragrant rose to the sweet 
lily of the valley, call loudly for gratitude to 
the great Maker of them all. 





LETTERS FROM SUBSCRIBERS. 


a 


Andover, Vt., June 4, 1857. 
Olmstead & Co., Sirs—As the year is clos- 
ed, and thinking | cannot well do without my 
weekly Companion, | enclose one dollar for the 
present year. Long.life to the Editors of this 
valuable little paper, is the earnest wish of your 
young friend. Respectfully yours, 
Exiza A. Onossman. 


South Wi'braham, Mass., May 29, 1857. 
Messrs. Olmstead & Co.—Enclosed is one 
dollar for the Youth’s Companion for the year 
1857. I think it is the best paper we take, and 
father and mother like to read it as well as my 
brother and myself. Yours with respect. 
A Cuapin. 


. Americus, Ga., June 2, 1857. 
Mr. Willis.—Your paper has been a Com- 
panion of my father’s family from a date run- 


ning farther back than my birth, though I may} 


jand I too, want to go home. 


| love waits to embrace the prodigal. 
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be wn ding to the Georgia 
estimate of girls; and as it is “from its shoul- 
ders, and upward, higher” than any other publi- 
cation of the kind, | herewith enclose two dol- 
lars, which will pay for it tothe 17th of March, 
1858. Respectfully  C. C. Duper. 


S 
“ 





VARIETY. 





MY ONLY SISTER. 

Being deprived, in early infancy, of the coun- 
sels and prayers of a father, my mother being 
left in poverty with the care of several children, 
and being the youngest myself, I was early 
committed, almost wholly, to the charge of an 
older sister. At the age of four years, I dis- 
tinetly remember how constantly my sister S. 
watched over me by day and by night, how 
faithfully she supplied and often anticipated 
my thousand little wants. She taught me my 
Sabbath School lesson; learned me many 
sweet little hymns which even now, [ can readi- 
ly recall ; she taught me many valuable little 
rules and precepts of her own; she led me 
daily to our district school, and ever acted there 
as my best friend. 

Until I was six or seven years of age, owing 
partly to an extreme diffidence, and partly to 
a sort of impediment in my speaking, I could 
seldom be understood out of my mother’s fami- 
ly. Sister S. had to act as my interpreter. I 
would say my letters and words to her and she 
would repeat them to my teacher. I never 
knew her wearied in kind attentions to me, 
nor irritated, or impatient by any thing I might 
say or do to try her feelings 

Years since, my dear sister S. left this world, 
as I doubt not for a better, even an heavenly. 
But till this day, | remember, that J did not al- 
ways when a child treat her with that true 
kindness and esteem which she always deserv- 
ed. Yes, | remember it with sadness and pain 
even now. [ hope that my young readers who 
still have a sister, a brother, a parent to love 
and honor, will ever show them that warm af- 
fection, that high regard, by which their names, 
their recollections in all future life, will awak- 
en naught but emotions of the purest pleasure. 


WORK. 

‘I wish I was rich, and not obliged to learn 
atrade. I have to be so punctual—always at 
the shop in season,’ said John Hawkins ina 
grumbling, discontented tone, to his mother.— 
*'There’s Sam Mean, his father is so rich he 
does not have to work; and there’s Ichabod 
Samson, he don’t do anything unless he’s a 
mind to; but I, I have to work.’ 

John talked as if he thought it was a great 
hardship; and I have known other boys who 
seemed to regard working in the same light.— 
It is a false light, boys, and is sure to mislead 
and ruin you. Let us look at the matter a mo- 
ment. Of the 606 convicts now in the Ohio 
penitentiary, 400, or nearly sixty per cent, have 
no trades, and 250 cannot read or write. What 
lesson does this teach us? That education and 
regular occupation are two great elements of 
success. Moral training is of course impor- 
tant. But without habits of industry grafted 
on a regular occupation, the perils of the young 
are fearful. Almost any trade is better than 
none, Some trade, calling, or profession, 
should be thoroughly learned. It occupies the 
mind, curbs the passions, and tasks the faculties 
of youth. It prevents your running to ruin.— 
A good education, habits of industry, and a 
useful calling, are of far greater price than the 
greatest fortune without these qualities, for it 
1s these which make the man.—Child’s Paper. 


I HAVE LOST MY WAY. 

‘IT have lost my way,’ a little child said to 
me this morning. She had wandered too far 
from her father’s house. ‘I want to go home,’ 
the little child said, and her tears fell thick and 
fast from her little hands. I led the little one 
home, and it was sweet to witness the rejoic- 
ing of the parents over the restored lamb. 

| have lost my way, I repeated sadly to my- 
self, in these deep labyrinths of life—my feet 
wander in strange paths—the fruit which I had 
so fondly coveted, like the apples of Sodoin, 
has turned to ashes on my 1lips,—memories of 
my glad, prayerful childhood, come sweeping 
over my soul,—I have left my father’s house, 


God has made the parent a type of his own 
infinite love ; and if an earthly father can say, 
* It was meet that weshould be merry and glad, 
for this my son was dead, and is alive again, 
and was lost and is found,’ how much more 
will our Heavenly Father welcome the wander- 
er’s return to his protecting love! The sweet- 


from wanderings. A greater than a father’s 


PRACTISE LIBERALITY. 


Rey. Dr. Nott, President of Union College, 
N. Y., who is now between 80 and 90 years of 
age, in a public address delivered a short time 
since, said :— 

‘I have been young, and now am old, and as 
I stand before God to-night, I declare that no- 
thing I have ever given away in charity is re- 
gretted. Ono! it isthe riches we keep that 
perish ; that we give away abides with us for- 
ever; it impresses itself in our characters and 
tells on our eternal destiny; for the habit of 
charity formed in this life will accompany us 
to the next. The bud which begins to open 
here will bloom in full expansion hereafter to 
delight the eyes of the angels, and beautify the 
paridise of God. Let us, then, now, and on 
every fit occasion hereafter, practise that 
liberality which in death we shall approve, and 
a the parsimony we shall then con- 

emn. 


AFFECTING DEATH-BED SCENE. 


During his remarks at a recent meeting held 
in Augusta county, in honor of the Jate 6. w. 
Harris, Member of Co from Alabama, 
| Hon. William L. Yancy described with much 








feeling, an affecting scene which occurred in 


the sick chamber of the lamented deceased, a 
few days before he breathed his last. He said: 

It will be remembered that Mr. Harris died 
at Washington. He was fully sensible ef his 
situation at the time referred to, and 
side was surrounded by his wife and family, 
when, we are told, Mr. Harris observed on a 
table near him an accordeon, which he request- 
ed should be given him. He reached forth his 
scrawny hands and felt for the keys of the in- 
strument, and lifting his eyes to heaven, his 
form emaciated and fis countenance pale, be- 
gan to play that solemn and eloquent hymn, 
“Qld Hundred.” Having finished, his counte- 
nance having grown radiant as he proceeded, 
with a smile upon his face, with a look of love, 
he gently, yet confidently exclaimed, “ Ah! 
it will not be many days ere] shall sing that 
hymn in heaven !” 


NELLIE’8 LAMENT. 
Oh, sister, darling sister, 
I long for you to-day ; 
I want you, when I’m sitting still ; 
I want you when I play. 


The boys are kind and gentle, 
And the baby fair to see ; 

But there’s none like you, dear sister, 
There’s none like you to me. 


You went away so quickly ; 
You never said, “ Good-by :” 

I want to kiss your cheek again, 
And look into your eye. 


Are you in heaven, sister? 
Is it very far away ? 

Oh, is it such a “ happy land” 
And do you want to stay ? 


I wish that [ could see you, 
Among the angels bright : 
I wish that | could hear you, 
Singing “ both day and night.” 
They tell me Jesus loves you 
In your new, glorious home : 
Oh, sister, won’t he love me too? 
And won't he let me come ? 


Oh, Jesus, high and holy! 
Oh, Jesus, kind and mild! 
Help me to love and follow thee; 
Help me to be thy child.—Child’s Paper. 


A JEWISH BURIAL. 

The corpse is carefully washed and clothed 
in white linen garments, expressly made by 
Jewish women, who feel a sad pleasure in thus 
assisting in the last act of kindness towards a 
co-religionist. White is used for the reason 
that the Scriptures frequently mention that 
color to indicate purity. A small quantity of 
earth is put under the head to indicate that all 
cometh from the earth, and returneth thither 
again. The head of the deceased person is 
placed towards the Orient, to represent the 
great reverence of the Israelite towards the 
land of his nationality, and that also as the sun | 
rises to revivify all Creation, so will the dead | 
finally rise to everlasting life. The minister 
recites certain prayers expressive of the in- 
scrutability of God’s ways, and the necessity 





- : ticed the pseudo gentlems i . 

for the afflicted to resign themselves unmur- , the pesude gentle —_ with the magnifi 
ingly to his decrees, the coffin is lowered |C°™tting- ‘The circumstance, however, had es- 

muringly Ss, «| caped the brother’s observation. In the course | 


into the earth, and the words, “ may the soul of | 
the departed come to its resting place in| 
peace,” fervently uttered by those present.— | 
Each of the mourners then shovels a little earth | 
over the bier, and afterwards those attending, | 
to remind themselves of the Divine decree 
spoken to man, “ Dust thou art, and unto dust | 
thou shalt return.” The mourners next pro- 
nounce a prayer expressing their unswerving 
resignation to the Creator under their severe 
end heart-rending affliction, and the ceremony 
concludes, 


THE RIGHTS OF ENGLISHMEN. 


The following anecdote is related of George 
the First :— 

Sometime after his majesty’s accession to 
the throne, he had a hunting party. The track 
of the game led him to ride over a gentleman’s 
enclosure, who happened to be there walking. 
The gentleman with a commanding tone, ac- 
costed the king with, 

‘Stop, sir! this is not a patent path.’ 

The royal sportsman not accustomed to such | 
mode of address, instantly replied, } 


* Do you know whom you have thus address- 
a? | 





‘ Yes,’ rejoined the other, ‘I know that I have | 
the King of Great Britain talking to me, but I 
ain king upon my own property.’ | 

With great presence of mind, and a frank-| 
ness that did honor to royalty itself, the king, | 
clapping his hand on the pummel of the saddle, 
exclaimed, with an air of exultation and plea- 
sure, 

‘I am the greatest king on earth; for while 
other monarchs rule over slaves, I reign over 
princes.’ 


THE COST. 


Says Dr. Alcott: ‘I have known many a 
poor family that cgnsumed, in smoking and 
chewing, at least twenty-five cents a week.— 
This, in forty years, would amount to $520; 
or, if placed at compound interest, from year to 
year, to more than $2,100.’ 

An editor of a public Journal observes :— 
‘When we consider the universality of the use 
of tobacco, and the fact that some men spend 
$10, $60, or $100 yearly for cigars—if this 
town uses twenty per cent. less than the aver- 
age, $9000 is devoted to the weed yearly ; about 
twice what we raise by tax for schools ; about 
enough to build the High School house, about 
whieh we tobacco chewers have quarrelled so 
much ; enough to buy a twenty-five cent de- 
laine dress for each adult female in town, a 
wa of boots for each Jad, and a five dollar 

onnet for each lasa in town ; to pay the salary 
of all our ministers, and cover all our contribu- 
tions for benevolent purposes.'—Unele Toby. 


THE STUFFED SKIN OF A ROYAL 
CAPTIVE. 

Valerian, Emperor of Rome, was taken pris- 

oner, and afterwards kept in chains by Sapor, 


| has very little wish for concealment ; and smil- 


‘Will you have it in hot water, sir? 
is, we see multitudes of persons in our city, 
who show very clearly that they are well ac-| 
quainted with Bridget. 
only on New Year’s day, it would be much | 
better than it is now. 


nied by her brother, whilst riding in an omni- 
bus from the city to the west-end, was struck 


sengers, who, besides being dressed in the 
height of fashion, wore a magnificent diamond 
ring—a circumstance which not unnaturally 
| attracted the attention of the Jady. On arrivi 
| at their journey’s end, the sister was very 9nx- 
ious to know trom her brother whether he had no- 


of the aftenoon, the lady, having occasion for 


| £15, discovered, alas! that it was gone but in 


mult, or by order of his conqueror, fearful, per- 
haps of losing his living trophy, in the year 
269. The body of the dead Roman Emperor 


it remained for many years. It was the popular 
spectacle for holidaymakers and visitors from 
the country. But it was put to more important 
ends than this; it was made a diplomatic en- 
gine, of much significance and efficiency. In 
after times it often happened that the Roman 
envoys at the Persian court had misunderstand- 
ings, more or less serious, with the government 
to which they were temporarily accredited.— 
When these ambassadors from Rome grew ar- 
rogant in their demands, it was the custom to 
conduct them into the presence of the stuffed 
skin of the old ex-Emperor of Rome, where | 
they were asked if humility did not become | 
them at sight of such a spectacle.—Monarchs | 
retired from Business ; by Dr. Doran. 


SEEING BRIDGET. 
The custom prevails in New York, to make 
calls on New Year’s day, and a large part of | 
these calls are upon the ladies ; one particular- | 
ly, by the name of Bridget, has received great | 
attention. The Tribune gives us a particular| 
account of one of these calls on the lady in 
question. Itsays: 
“A friend of ours called upon a fashionable 








women upon the change, she inquired of him, 
‘Have you scen Bridget?’ He replied in the| 
negative, and was at once invited to walk down | 
to the basement with several gentlemen who 
were going to wish that humble member a hap- 
py New Year. The first word that he heard 
upon entering her domain was addressed to a| 
gentleman standing by the side of a table con-| 
taining a good deal of glassware, when Bridget | 
asked him if he ‘ would have it with hot water | 
and a little lemon,’ 

The callers in Boston are introduced to| 
Bridget, without going intothe basement. She | 





ingly puts her question in any part of the house, | 


And if they saw her | 


PROFIT AND LOss. 
Some few days ago, a young lady, accompa- 


with the appearance of one of her fellow-pas- 


ng 


her purse, which contained in the morning some 


lieu thereof the identical diamond ring, worth 
doubt that the diamond ring was the result of | 
some previous robbery, and being too large for 
the thief’s fingerit slipped off while abstracting 
the purse from the lady’s pocket.-- Globe 


THE NATIVE INDIAN. 


“Why do people who write books,” said my 
guide, “always make Indians talk in that hifalut- 
ing way they do? Indians don’t talk so ; and 
when folks talk that wayto them, they don’t 
understand it. They don’t like it neither, J 
went up with Lieutenant » When he tried to 
make a treaty with the northen Apaches. He 
had been talking up in the clouds—all nonsense 
—for half an hour and { was trying to translate 
it just as foolish ashe said. Anold Indian jump- 
ed up and stopped me. * What does your chief 
talk to us in this way for ? We ain’t babies— 
we are fighting men : if he has got anything to 
tell us, we will hear it ; but we didn’t come here 
to be amused—we came to be made drunk, and 
to get some brandy and tobacco.’” —Olmstead’s 
Teras. | 








Rom anv Hatrers.— Father, why should | 
you not make a law against selling halters as | 
well as against liquors ? Men hang themselvs | 
with halters,’ 

‘I know it, my son; but the halter does not | 
make the man hang himself, while liquor does ; | 
that is the difference.’ 


Tne little boy was posed. He had nothing 
more to say. 





“Ts it trae, mamma,” inquired a little girl, 
“that a Quaker never takes his hat off °— 
“It is trae, my dear,” answered the fond moth- 
er ; “ it is a mark of respect which he thinks he 
should pay to no man.” “But then tell me mam- 
ma,” answered the clever child, “ how does a 
Quaker manage when he goes to have his hair 
cut: 


A farmer once told his man, who wa 
thoroughly Irish, to run into the pasture and 
catch an ox. “ { mean the off one, and I will 
| manage the other myself,” said he. Pat ran 
| to do as bidden but suddenly paused on his way 
| with the exclamation ; “ He’s a reasonable fei- 
low anyhow, bedad ; and how am I to know 
which is the orphan?” 


When you see an old man amiable, mild, 
equable, content, and good-humored, be sure 
that in his youth he has been just, generous 
and forbearing. In his end he does not lament 
the past, nor dread the future: he is like the 
evening of a fine day. 


“ Pompy,” said a good-natured gentleman to 
his col man, “J did not know till to day 
that you had been whipped last week.” 


“ Didn't you, massa?” replied Pompey; 





King of Persia, He was either killed in a tu- 


freeretad consistin 
Drawing and Perspective, Music, Poe! 
al, so skilfully treated as to make en 


tractive, renders jt an admirable family book 
evenings and summer days. 


THE AMERICAN STATESMAN: or Illustrations of the 
e 


he deals not wit! 
but presents the most interesting incidents 
| ful life, and holds up his commendable traits 


TEWA ; a Sequel to “ The Island Home.” By 


CLINTON ; a Book for Boys. 


ELLA ; or, Turning Over 


WHISTLER ; or, The Manly Boy, 


HOW TO BE A MAN. A Book for Boys ; 
ANECDOTES FOR BOYS. 


ANECDOTES FOR GIRLS. 


S| CASH CUSTOMERS AT THIS ESTABLISH MENT ABB 


<== 


ENTERTAINING AND Byernuctiva 
WORKS FOR THE youNG. © 


was treated with no more delicacy then when | PLEASANT FACES FOR YOUNG \pROPL us Me 
it had tabernacled the immortal spark of a liv-| Xewcomne. With numerous ile tratioas r 
ing one. Jt was skinned. The hide, after be- og Beaheggong devtened eek eta oe 

, plearws: 
ing tanned, was stuffed, painted red, and sus-| young people, anteat the ute indicates, dutendes cs of 
pended in the chief temple of the capitol. Here | aid to Home Education. The great variety of a 


of Mora! Lessons, Natural History, 
ysieal Geography, Object 1b 4 
&c., and, with. 
simple and at. 
for winter 


istory, Travels, P 


Life and Character of Daniet WepstEx : for the E 
tainment and Instruction of American Youth. By the 
Rev. Joszrn Bixvakp, Author of ss and the 
Pilgrims,” ‘Novelties of the New World,”’ 
of American History,” &c. With numerous Must. 
tions. 16mo. cloth, 45 cents. 
A work for ye American youth. The author 

Mr. Webster’s poLiTicaL OPINIONS: 
in his event. 
of character 


for the admiration and imitation of American youth— 
And they are such as every wise parent would be 
have presented to, and imitated by, his children, 


THE GUIDING STAR; or the Bible God’s Message, By 


lad ty 


Louisa Payson Hopkins. 
l6mo. cloth, 50 cents. 
An exceedingly interesting and instructive work for 


With a Frontispiece. 


youth, on the evidences of Christianity. 
YOUNG AMERICANS ABROAD ; or, 


Vacation in Ey 
rope; the Result of a Tour through Great Bri 
France, Holland, Belgium, Germany aid Switzeriang, 
By Jouy Overton Cuourss, D. D., and his Porn, 
With elegant Illustrations. 16mo. cloth, 75 cents. 
This is a highly entertaining work, written most} 


boys, Fur boys, embracing more real information, such ag 
| every one wishes to know, about Europe, 
| book of travels ever published. 


THE ISLAND HOME; or, the Young Castawa: 


than any othe 


By 


‘ CuristorHeR Romaunt, Esq, With elegant | 
family New Year’s Day, and founda table] tions. 16mo. eloth, 75 cents. ; ’ 

loaded with all the delicacies in the eating line, steno and exceedingly captivating “ Robinoon Grusoe» 
but no liquors. Congratulating one of the 7 


the same 
Author. limo cloth, 75 cents, 


in press. 


With Illustrations. 


THE AIMWELL STORIES, BY WALTER 


AIMWELL. 


OSCAR ; or, The Boy whu had His Own Way. Wit 
8 


numerous elegant Illustrations. 16mo. cloth, gilt, 
cents. 
By Watrer Amw 

Author of ** Boys Own Guide,” “ Friendly Words,” &, 
With numerous fine Ilifstrations. 16mo. cloth, 63 cents, 


a New Leaf. With numemy 


elegant Illustrations. l6mo. cloth, 63 cents. 


With numerous ee 
16mo. cloth gilt, 63 cents. 
MARCUS ; or, the Boy Tamer. 16mo. cloth, gilt, in preg, 


This series of works for youth, is designed to 


gant Illustrations. 


The fact | some of the leading phases of youthful character, “aa 

| Point out their tendencies to future good and evil. ‘ 
| depict the quiet, natural scenes and incidents of 
day life, in city and country, mingling important 
lessons w 


They 
nord 
ith amusing, currous and useful information— 
Each volume is complete of itself, but a connecting thread 


runs through the whole. 


WORKS BY REV. HARVEY NEWCOMB, 
HOW TO BE A LADY. 


A Book for Girls ; containing 
useful hints on the Formation of Character. cloth, gilt, 
50 cents. 


x containing 
useful hints on the Formation of Character, Cloth, 
gilt, 50 cents. 
Entertaining Anecdotes and 
Narratives, illustrative of Principles and Character— 
cloth, gilt, 50 cents. 


J Entertaining Aneedotes and 
Narratives illustrative of Principle and Character,— 
18mo. cloth, gilt, 42 cents. 


NATIONAL SERIES OF AMERICAN HIS 
TORIES, 
BY REV. JOSEPH BANVARD. 
PLYMOUTH AND THE PILGRIMS ; or, Incidents and 
Adventures in the History of the First Settlers. With 
Illustrations. 1émo. cloth 60 cents. 
NOVELTIES OF THE NEW WORLD. An aceountof 
the Adventures and Discoveies of the Explorers of 
North America. With numerous Illustrations. 16m 


| 60 guineas, was left in its stead. There is no| cloth, 6cents. 


ROMANCE OF AMERICAN HISTORY ; or, an Account 
of the Early Settlement of North Carolina and Virginia; 
embracing a Narrative of the Tragic incidents connected 
with theSpanish settlements at St.Augustine, the French 
Colonies at Roanoke, and the English Plantation ab 
Jamestown, the Captivity of Captain John Smith, and the 
interesting Adventures of the youthful Pocahontas 

vith numerous illustrations. {¢mo. cloth, 60 cents, 

TRAGIC SCENES IN THE HISTORY OF MARYLAND 
AND THE OLD FRENCH WAR, with an accounté 
various interesting contemporaneous events which o 
curred in the early settlement of America. With 
numerous elegant Illustrations. A new volume, jut 
published, lomo. cloth, 60 cents. 
ky" Lach volume is complete in itself, and yet together 

they form a regular Series of American Histories. 

Published by 
GOULD & LINCOLN, 
59 Washington Street. 





WHIPPLE & BLACK’S 
DAGUERREOTYPE, CRYSTALOTYPE, 


<niatinte 

Photographic Establishment. 
No. 96 WASHINGTON STREET, 

BOSTON. J. W. BLACK 


PHOTOGRAPHS made from the smallest Daguerrt> 
ype, on paper or convass, life size, finished in crayon@ 
in oil colors, being the only SURE way of obtaining perfect 
portrait LIKENESses from small, indistinet daguerreotype 

AMBROTYPES taken and secured, by an improved 
method. 

DAGUERREOTYPES executed, in every variety, is 
Gold Medallions, Lockets, Union, Velvet, Morocco 
Pearl Cases, Single Portraits or in Groupings. 


J. A. WHIPPLE. 


IMPORTANT TO GENTLEMEN. 
&r NICHOLS’ ROOMS, since he has enlarged his 
mises, will be found to form one of the finest esta 
ments of the kind ever opened in this country. The 
lowing inducements may entitle it to patronage :— 


A GOOD LIGHT TO SELECT BY. 

AN EXTENSIVE ASSORTMENT TO SELECT FROM. 

A FINE ARTICLE OF READY MADE CLOTHING 
MAY BE OBTAINED. 

DRESSING GOWNS AND ~REAKFAST JACKETS 18 
EVERY STYLE, 

THE BEST OF CUTTERS ARE ENGAGED, HUDSOS 

anp BEACH BEING AT THE HEAD. 


for 


NOT CHARGED 25 PER CENT EXTRA TO OFF 
SET BAD DEBTS, 
Try me once and see if these things be true. 
GEO. N, NICHOLS‘ 
Rooms 96 Washington Street, up stair 











YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
A FAMILY PAPER 

DEVOTED TO 

Piety, Morality, Brotherly Love- No Se 

tarianism, No Controversy: 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 
OLMSTEAD, & CO., BOSTON, M8. 
No. 22 School Street. 
Pares $1 4 rear. sy eaten FoR $5, PAYMENT m@ 2? 
val 








“ why I knew it in the time of it.” 





BOUND VOLUMES §1 and 1,25. 
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